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Ir is not often that we are so fortunate as to obtain the 
facts of genuine history with the interest that belongs 
to romance,—that we are able, centuries after the 
period in which the chief actors lived and died, to 
revive them at will in the pages of the narrator of their 
deeds,—to become familiar with their aspect, their 
manners, their actual individual selves, to see and 
hear, in short, rather than read of them; yet what 
lover of Froissart but remembers how pre-eminently 
these are his characteristics? Who ever sat down to a 
perusal of the ‘Chronicle’ without feeling the consum- 
mate mastery of its author absorb him in all the pic- 
turesque details of the chivalry of the middle ages? 
Certainly, Froissart is no historian in thé present accep- 
tation of the word, which implies a searching and phi- 
losophical inquiry into the causes of events ; no writers 
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ot his period were : neither is he a moralist testing al, 
things by the simplest and most unchanging rules of 
right and wrong, and praising or condemning accord- 
ingly; had he been so, he would never have been 
able to obtain the materials for his labours, nor we to 
enjoy the fruit thereof; but in what he endeavoured to 
be, and in what he is,—the most faithful and attractive 
of historical painters,—he stands confessedly without a 
rival. The brilliancy of the knighthood, the cruelty ot 
the warfare, the supertitious ape ym of the religion, 
and the poetical penentality of the love, of the four- 
teenth century, are descri by him in such vivid, 
yet withal such exquisitely simple language, that it 
may be reasonably doubted whether any other period 
of equal importance has ever been made so well 
known, or so interestingly, in all its essential features, 
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by asingle man. Such is a brief view of the author 
to whom we propose to devote a series of papers com- 
mencing with a short notice of the principal events of 
his life. 

And never were life and writings more in harmony 
-with each other :—and in that fact we have the grand 
secret of Froissart’s success. Although led by circum- 
stances into the priesthood, and deriving from thence 
emoluments which he could not afford to give up; from 
his earliest years to his latest we find him ever sur- 
rounded by the symbols or the realities of all that 
forms the subject of his great work. He was born at 
Valenciennes about 1337, and his father was a herald- 
painter; in whose workshop—or, to dignify the place 
with a name more consnant to the repute of the pro- 
fession, studio—we may imagine the boy often stand- 
ing by his parent’s side, watching the progress of the 
emblazoning of some splendid garb or device, and de- 
vouring with eager ears a romantic or spirit-stirring 
tale of the good knight its future owner, and the great 
events with which he had been connected. Froissart 
~ gepee says that in the knowledge of such things he 
had “always taken greater pleasure than in anything 
else.” Of his personal tastes in the early part of his 
life he has left us an amusing account. From the age 
of twelve, “ Well I loved,” he says, “ to see dances and 
earollings, well to hear minstrelsy and tales of glee, 
well to attach myself to those who loved hounds and 
hawks, well to toy with my fair companions at school ; 
and methought I had the art well to win their grace.” 
No doubt of it. We may judge from the joyous _— 
of Froissart’s character generally, that he must have 
been a pleasant acquaintance throughout his life to his 
“ fair companions.” 

In a still more piquante passage, he says, “I took 
great pleasure in drinking, and in fair array, and in 
delicate and fresh cates. I love to see (as is reason) 
the early violets, and the white and red roses, and also 
chambers fairly lighted ; justs, dances, and late vigils; 
and fair beds for refreshment; and for my better re- 
pose, a night draught of Claret or Rochelle wine, min- 
gled with spice.” It is curious enough that Froissart’s 
career was one above all others singularly calculated 
to afford him the means of gratifying such desires, and 
that without any danger of making a mere sensualist of 
him. From the time that he began to write at the in- 
stigation “of his dear lord and master, Sir Robert de 
Namur, knight, lord of Beaufort,” whilst yet scarcely 
twenty years of age, he spent nearly the whole of his 
life in wandering about Europe—France, Germany, 
Wales, Scotland, and England—collecting information 
with an unwearied zeal that of itself would have de- 
served our admiration and respect, even if he had never 
made the admirable use of it that he has. And seldom 
did the baronial fortress, the gates of which were ever 
epen to him, admit a more welcome guest. Deeply 
read in the romances of his age, 2 poet who could 
throw off almost spontaneously now some spirited lyric 
to animate the baron at his festal board, now some ten- 
der effusion tc charm his lady in her bower, an histo- 
rian who could »xpatiate with every warrior he met, 
on all that the warrior most loved to hear of, no won- 
der that Froissart was admitted into the confidence of 
all, or that his pages reflect so much of the bright side 
of chivai.y. The first cause of his leaving his native 
country, however, appears to have been an unsuccess- 
ful attachment, which is continually referred to in his | 
poetry. In one of his poems he describes himself as 
talled upon by Mereury to revise the judgment of 
Paris; he does so, and confirms it. Venus, in conse- 
quence, promises him a mistress more beautiful than 
Helen, and of such high birth, that from the scene of 
the poem to Constantinople, there was not earl, duke. 
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self fortunate in obta.aing her. The young maiden 
thus referred to, it appears, had invited Froissart to 
read with her the romance of ‘Cleomades,’ and in so 
doing the young poet found the materials of a new 


| romance, of which he was to be the unhappy hero. After 


a time Froissart lent to his mistress the romance ot 
‘ Baillou d Amours,’ in which, on opening it, she found 
a ballad that spake but too plainly Froissart’s passion. 
She was married not long after, and Froissart in his 
despair was ill for some months. On his recovery he 
wisely determined to quit the scene; so immediately 
departed for England, making rondeaus and verses all 
the way on the subject of his love, undisturbed by 
the tempest that was raging. 

In England he found a warm and constant friend, 
the queen of Edward III., Philippa of Hainault, who 
had in many respects tastes congenial with his own. 
Queen’s College, Oxford, was founded, for instance, 
by her, and attests to this day her love of learning and 
literature. By Philippa Froissart was appointed se- 
cretary or clerk of her chamber, but his duties seem 
to have comprised no more abstruse or dry avocations 
than the composition of love romances for his royal 
mistress’s amusement. And these were relieved by 
long excursions that she permitted him to make at her 
expense to Scotland and different parts of Europe. In 
his travels through Scotland he rode on a palfrey, 
which bore his portmanteau, his only equipage, and 
was attended by a greyhound, his only follower. But 
already he was known as an historian and poe and he 
required no other passports to the court of David IL., 
or to the scarcely less regal | oeaayy of Dalkeith, where 
he was entertained by William, ear} of Douglas, for 
fifteen days. In this magnificent castle he became ac- 
quainted with inany of the eminent men he celebrates 
in his history. In his European travels of this period 
he, in 1366, accompanied the Black Prince as far as 
Dax,* in his expedition to Spain, but from thence was 
sent home to England by the Prince, for what reason 
does not appear. Soon after we find him again wan- 
dering. In 1368 he was present at Milan, on the mar- 
riage of Lionel, duke of Clarence, second son of Ed- 
ward ITI., to the daughter of the Duke of Milan, and 
at the splendid entertainment which Amadeus, count 
of Savoy, gave to the English prince on his return. 
The feasts lasted three days, and Froissart contributed 
no doubt greatly te the general enjoyment. He men- 
tions with allowable pride a virelay of his own compo- 
sition, which was danced by the distinguished party, 
and the present of a good ‘cote-hardie’ (a species of 
tunic), with a purse of twenty florins of gold in one of 
the pockets, that was made to him by the host, in ac- 
cordance with the customs of the times. At Ferrara 
he received a similar present from the king of 
Cyprus. 

About this time Froissart suffered the severest loss 
he appears to have at any time known—his .good and 
kind mistress, Queen Philippa, who died in 1369. 
Froissart’s account of the event seems to us exquisitely 
touching and beautiful, and may serve as a not unfair 
example of his style and powers. “ In the mean season 
there fell in England a heavy case and a common; 
howbeit it was right piteous for the king, his children, 
and all his realm ; for the good queen of England, that 
so many good deeds had done in her time,and so many 
knights succoured ana damsels comforted, and had so 
largely departed of her goods to the people, and natu- 
rally loved always the nation of Hainault, the country 
where she was born. she fll sick in the castle of 
Windsor ; the which sickuess continued on her so long 
that there Was with ‘:er no remedy but death. And 
the good isdye, wuen she knew and perceived there 





king, nor emperor who would not have esteemed bim- 





* In Gascony, now in the department of Des Landes, 
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was with her no remedy but death, she desired to 
speak with the king her husband; and when he was 
before her, she put out of her bed her right hand, and 
took the king by his right hand, who was right sor- 
rowful at his heart. Then she said, ‘ Sir, we have in 
peace, joy, and great prosperity used our time toge- 
ther: Sir, now I pray you, at our departing, that you 
will grant me three desires.’ The king right sorrow- 
fully weeping, said, ‘Madam, desire what you will, I 
grant it.’ ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘I require you, first of all, 
that all manner of people, such as I have dealt withal 
in their merchandize, on this side of the sea, or beyond, 
that it may please you to pay everything I owe to them 
or to any other. And, secondly, Sir, all such ordinance 
and promises as I made to the churches, as well of this 
country as beyond the sea, where I have had my devo- 
tion, that it may please you to accomplish and fulfil the 
same. Thirdly, Sir, I require you that it may please 
you to take no other sepulture, whensoever it shall 
please God to call you out of this transitory life, but 
Beside me in Westminster.’ The king, all weeping, 
said, ‘Madam, I grant all your desires.’ Then the 
good lady and queen made on her the sign of the 
cross, and commended the king her husband to God, 
and her youngest son, Thomas, who was there beside 
her. And anon after, she yielded up the spirit, the 
which I believe surely the holy angels received with 
great joy up to heaven.’ Who is there can read such 
a passage as this unmoved? Who, that would not 
rather have one such glimpse of the iron Edward, “ all 
weeping,” than a hundred brilliant descriptions of his 
Scottish or Welsh campaigns? Such is Froissart. 

We must rapidly dismiss the remaining passages of 
the historian’s career; which we can do with the less 
regret, as we shall hereafter meet with him again in 
connection with some of the most interesting. He now 
returned to France, where he obtained the living of 
Lestines, and during the short time he stayed there, 
spent, as he informs us in a very characteristic passage, 
five hundred francs among the tavern-keepers. This 
appears to be the only associated memory of Froissart 
and Lestines. He next attached himself, most pro- 
bably as secretary, to Wenceslaus, duke of Brabant; 
and very agreeably the time of their connection passed. 
The duke had a taste for poetry; so together the two 
concocted a romance entitled ‘ Meliador, or the Knight 
of the Sun.’ On the death of Wenceslaus in 1384, Guy 
of Chatillon, count of Blois, became Froissart’s next 
= and subsequently, it is supposed, bestowed on 
1im the canonry and treasurership of the Collegiate 
Church of Chimay. A pastoral and epithalamium 
written on the occasion of a marriage in the count’s 
family, remains as a record of this period. The date 
of Froissart’s death is unknown, but in all geeren 
it took place soon after the time at which his history 
closes,—the death of Richard II., in 1400. The later 
years of his life exhibit him in uninterrupted activity— 
now Visiting the famous Count de Foix, at Ortez ; now 
at Awignon, to behold the meeting between the em- 
peror Charles VI. and the pope ; now at Paris, to witness 
the magnificent entry of Isabel of Bavaria; and now 
again in England, to present his ‘ Meliador’ to the 
unfortunate King Richard. In short, wherever any 
event of more than usual interest is going on, there is 
Froissart sure to be found. On his return from this last 
visit to England in 1395, he retired to his chapter at 
Chimay, where the fourth and concluding book of his 
‘ Chronicle’ was composed. 

Several of the incidents of Froirsart’s life are pre- 
served in a poem written on a peculiar occasion, namely, 
his being robbed whilst on his way from a to Flan- 
ders; and which caused him a loss he could ill endure. 


He there represents himself asa man of much expense. 
We learn also from it, that the collections for his work 








had cost him seven hundred francs, but he has no re- 
grets for that expense. With a conviction justified by 
the event, he consoles himself with the memorable re- 
flection, “ I have composed many an history which will 
be spoken of by posterity.” 


EAR-TRUMPETS anp VOICE-CONDUCTORS, 


Tue assistance which the ear derives in the perception 
of sounds, by the use of a tube or hollow body, appears 
to have been known in most countries from a very 
early period; although the proper mode of explaining 
it is the result of modern investigation, or, indeed, is 
not even yet settled. 

The Greeks appear to have known the use of trum- 
he (ate instruments, not only for the production of 
musical sounds, but also for transmission of sounds of 
other kinds: they had a wind-instrument, by the bel- 
lowing noise of which the people who were placed to 
guard the vineyards frightened away the wild animals. 
Kircher mentions a manuscript of Aristotle, preserved 
in the Vatican, wherein a description is given of a horn 
of prodigious sound, with which Alexander could as- 
semble his army at the distance of eight miles. In 
another account of this horn, derived from a different 
source, it is said, “ With this brazen horn, constructed 
with wonderful art, Alexander the Great called to- 
gether his army at a distance of sixty miles. On ac- 
count of its inestimable workmanship and monstrous 
size, it was under the management of sixty men. 
Many kinds of sonorous metal were combined in the 
composition of it.” The discrepancy between these 
accounts, the improbability of the described effects, 
and the silence of the recognised historians of Alex- 
ander on these points, lead modern critics to place no 
great faith in the account; yet Beckmann thinks the 
narration is founded on truth, however coloured by the 
narrators. 

Many of the accounts given by writers on this sub- 
ject confound the ear-trumpet with the speaking-trum- 
pet, two forms which do not exactlyagree; for the 
ear-trumpet is intended to collect a large surface of 
sound, if we may use the term, and convey it to the 
ear of one who is dull of hearing ; whereas the speaking- 
— is not intended for persons of dull hearing or 
speech, but for the conveyance of sound to a great dis- 
tance. ° Of the latter kind is an instrument described 
by Baptista Porta:—< To communicate anvthing to 
one’s friends by means of atube. This can be done 
with a tube made of earthenware, though one of lead 
is better, or ef any substance, but very close, that the 
voice may not be weakened; for whatever you speak 
at the one end, the words issue perfect and entire, as 
from the mouth of the speaker, and are. conveyed to 
the ears of the other, which, in my opinion, may be 
done for some miles. ‘The voice, neither broken nor 
dispersed, is carried entire to the greatest distance. 
We tried it at the distance of two hundred paces, not 
having convenience for a greater; and the words were 
heard as clearly and distinctly as they came from the 
mouth of the speaker.” 

The celebrated “ ear of Dionysius,” whatever may 
be the truth of the story connected with it, shows how 
prevalent has been the opinion that passages of par- 
ticular construction may facilitate the transmission of 
sound. Among the antiquities of Syracuse in Sicily is 
a series of chambers and galleries, apparently hewn 
out of the solid rock; and of these the most remark- 
able is a grotto, from whence issues a winding passage, 
becoming narrower and narrower as it proceeds. 
Ancient tradition wills it that this grotto was a prison 
which ihe tyrant Dionysius caused to be built for state- 
prisoners; and that in an apartment of his palace, 
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which stood over the narrow end of the » he 
could hear everything the prisoners said, or what plots 
they formed against him. The idea intended to be 
conveyed by this story evidently is, that the in 
the rock, by getting narrower and narrower as it re- 
ceded from the grotto, acted as a voice-conductor, by 
which the sound was conveyed to a distance. As to 
the real truth of the matter, it seems that Dionysius 
did cause subterraneous prisons to be excavated in 
the solid rock; but the excavations in question, of 
which the grotto forms a part, were occasioned by the 
digging for the stones of which Syracuse was built. 
The tradition, however, accurately expresses the popular 
notion as to the voice-conducting effects of lengthened 
hollow channels. 

In Beritaria’s ‘ History of the Order of the Jesuits,’ 
published at Naples in 1601, mention is made of a 
speaking-trumpet of extraordinary power, as being in 
use among the native Peruvians. In 1595 a small 
convent of Jesuits in Peru, situated in a remote corner, 
was in danger of immediate destruction by famine. 
One evening the superior of the convent, Father Sa- 
maniac, implored the help of the cacique, or native 
governor; and on the following morning, on opening 
the gates of the monastery, he found it surrounded b 
a number of women, each of whom carried a smal 
basket of provisions. After presenting his thanks for 
the welcome supply, he expressed surprise how the 
came all to be moved, as if by mutual agreement, wi 
these benevolent feelings; but they told him that on 
the preceding evening at sunset, the a had . or- 
dered the inhabitants of such and such villages, about 
six miles off, to come that morning with provisions to 
the convent. The superior asked them in what manner 
the governor had warned so many of them in so short 
a time, and at such a distance from his own residence. 
They told him that it was by the trumpet; and that 
every person heard at his own door the distinct terms 
of the order. The superior had heard nothing; but 
they told him that mone heard the trumpet but the in- 
habitants of villages to which it was directed. Professor 
Robison, in relation to this account, remarks, “ This 
is a piece of very curious information ; but, after allow- 
ing a good deal to the exaggeration of the reverend 
Jesuits, it cannot, we think, be doubted but that the 


Peruvians actually ere this stentorophonic art ; 
for we may observe that the effect described in this nar- 


ration resembles what we now know to be the éffects of | Dry 


speaking-trumpets, while it is unlike what the inventor 
such a tale would naturally and ignorantly say.” 

In the seventeenth century much attention was paid 
to speaking-trumpets, with a view to determine the 
best principles of construction. In Kircher’s ‘ Mu- 
surgia,’ printed in 1650, he describes how a funnel can 
be placed in a building in stich a manner that a person 
in an apartment where the narrow end is introduced 
can hear what is spoken on the outside of the building, 
or in another apartment, where the wide end may be. 
He states that fre had caused such a voice-conductor 
to be fitted up in the Jesuits’ college, the voice-end 
being in the porter’s room, near the gate, by which the 
porter could communicate any message to Kircher 
when the latter was in his apartment in the upper story. 
The effect of this tube caused so much surprise, that 
Kircher resolved to make further experiments on the 
matter. He caused a long tube to be fixed in a par- 
ticular position; and from a convent, situated on the 
top of a mountain, he assembled twelve hundred per- 
sons.to divine service, at the distance of from two to 
five Italian miles, by reading the Litany through the 
tube. Soon afterwards, the emperor caused a tube to 
be made according to Kircher’s description, by which, 
without elevating the voice, he could be understood 
from Ebersdorff to Neugeben. 
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About the same time an Englishman, Sir Samuel 
Morland, took — same subject, and proposed asa 
uestion to the Royal Society of London, “ What is 
the best form for a speaking-trumpet?” He published 
a folio pamphlet on the subject, in which he describes 
many forms of speaking-tube which his own ingenuit 
had devised. They were in general very large conica 
tubes, suddenly spreading at the very mouth to a 
reater width. The first which he describes was rather 
ess than three feet in length, and mate of glass. 
Another was made of brass, about four feet and a halt 
in length, and one foot in diameter at the larger end. 
Of this instrument, which he cailed the ‘ Stentoropho- 
nica,’ Morland states (writing about the year 1670), 
“ There were two trials made very successfully in St. 
James’s Park; where, at one time, the Lord Angier 
standing by the = wall near Goring House, heard 
me speaking (and that very distinctly) from the end of 
the Mall near Old Spring Garden. And at another 
time, his Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Rupert, 
and divers of the nobility and gentry, standing at the 
end of the Mall near Old Spring Garden, heard me 
speaking (word for word) from the other end of the 
Mall (though the wind was contrary), which is eight 
hundred and fifty yards, or near one half of a measured 
English mile. orland next made a copper tube or 
trumpet, sixteen feet in length, and placed it in the 
haads of a waterman on the Thames. Morland then 
went to a distance of a mile and a half, where, “ not- 
withstanding the noise of seamen and carpenters in 
divers ships,” he heard very distinctly several words 
which the waterman spoke through the tube. Other 
tubes were afterwards used, through which words were 
distinctly conveyed from Millbank to Battersea, and 
from Hyde Park Corner to Chelsea Hospital. 

During the last century many different persons 
directed their attention to the construction of ear and 
speaking trumpets, with a view to determine the best 
forms of those instruments. But individuals who have 
no pretensions to science appear to have been in the 
habit of using such aids to the voice; rough and ill- 
formed, it is true, but with a full knowledge of the 
effects likely to be produced. While Dr. Clarke was 
travelling round the northern shore of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, in Sweden, he met with ‘ voice-conductors,’ 
where he little expected them. “In our road,” says 
he, ‘we met with a group of wood-nymphs, the real 
ades and Oreades of these forests and mountains, 
wild as the daughters of Phoroneus and Hecate. They 
wore scarlet vests with short petticoats; their legs and 
feet being naked, and their hair floating in the wind. 
In their hands they carried a sort of trumpet, six feet 
in length, which in this country is named a Jure: it is 
used, in the forests, to call the cattle and to drive away 
bears and wolves. The sound of one of the dures, being 
full and clear, is heard for miles.” These trumpets 
consisted of splinters of wood, bound together by a 
firm and close texture of withy. 

Respecting the mechanical causes which lead to this 
augmentation of the power of the voice by the aid of 
tubes, we can 7 but little in this place, for the inves- 
tigation is found by scientific men to be beset with many 
difficulties. The chief effects, however, may be simply 
attributed to two causes, viz. the lateral confinement 
of the sound within the diameter of the tube, whereby 
it is pro ted to a greater distance ina straight line ; 
and ection or echoing of the sound from the sides 
of the instrument to its axis. As water rushes out 
more violently through a narrow pipe than through 
a large open channel, so is sound conveyed to a greater 
distance, and with a greater intensity, through a tube 
than through the open air. Provided the tube be con- 
tinuous throughout, the voice will be conveyed to a dis- 
tance, whatever be the form of the tube ; but itappear 
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that in order to increase the actual intensity of the sound, 
some peculiar form must be given to the tube, and herein 
lies the difficulty of the investigation. If we take a com- 
mon pipe of equal diameter throughout, heme ey a 
slight enlargement at one or both ends, it is found that 
no increase in the intensity of the voice is produced by 
speaking through the tube, but that it is carried farther 
in one required direction than it would otherwise be. 
Thus, the speaking-tubes or pipes which are so much 
ustd in manufactoriés and large establishments, are 
not intended to strengthen the voice, properly speak- 
ing, but to direct it in one particular channel, instead 
of diffusing its effects in the apartment where the 
speaker may happen to be: it is a simple case of con- 
finement in direction, and not of augmentation by echo. 
It is known that a voice may be distinctly heard at the 
distance of several hundred feet in the Roman aque- 
ducts, whose sides are perfectly straight and smooth ; 
arid an experiment thade some years ago, by means of 
the water-pipes of Paris, showed still more strikingly 
the power of a cylindrical tube in conveying sound to 
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a great distance, simply by confining it laterally. This is 
in general, more or less, the principle of voice-conduc- 
tors and ear-trumpets or tubes, in which the mouth of 
the speaker is placed at one end of the instrument, and 
the ear of tlie listener at the other ; the listener catches 
nearly the whole effect of the voice. instead of the latter 
being diffused equally throughout a room. But in 
addition to this, the effect of echo in augmenting the 
sound is brought to the aid of the listener, by giving 
to the mouth end of the tube such a form as may lead 
to the reflection of sound along its interior surface, and 
thus to increase the intensity of the sound which 
reaches the ear. The peculiar curved form of the ex- 
ternal ear is supposed to act in a similar manner, by 
echoing suunds emanating from different directions, 
and conveying them into the orifice of the ear. In the 
speaking-trumpet, as distinguished from speaking 
tubes, the augmentation of the intensity of the sound, 
by the peculiar form of the instrument, is the immediate 
object in view. 











[The Subterranean Cell in winch St. Paul and St. Peter are sad to have been confined.) 


THE MAMERTINE PRISON, ROME. 


Durine St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome, he 
was allowed to remain “ in his own hired house with a 
soldier that kept him.” How he was circumstanced 
in his second imprisonment, to which he alludes in the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, c. ii., v. 9, we have no 
means of inowing with certainty; but the probability 
seems to be that his treatment was then much less fa- 
vourable than in the first instance it had been. The 
old ecclesiastical traditions state that, just before the 
end of their lives, the apostles Peter and Paul were to- 

ether confined in the Mamertine prison at Rome. Of 

is joint imprisonment we shall say nothing, nor of 
that of St. Peter in particular. But since it seems that 
St. Paul was kept as a prisoner at Rome, and since it 





is probable that his treatment was not very favourable, 


we are inclined to consider it probable that he was kept 
ina prison; and, if so, we are induced to think the 
Mamertine prison the more likely to have been the 
place of his confinement, from finding it frequently 
mentioned in the old martyrologies as the place in 
which many of the early martyrs were imprisoned. 
The Mamertine prison dates from the earliest times 
of Rome, being constructed, according to Livy, by 
Ancus Martius, end enlarged by Servius Tullius. The 
lower prison, however, assigned to the latter king, is 
supposed by some to have been a quarry, aud by others 
one of those subterranean granaries which were used 
in very ancient times. Be this as it may, these prisons, 
which still exist, offer a striking instance of the dura- 
bility of Roman works. They occur on the descent of 
the Capitoline Mount, towards the Forum; and near 


the entrance were the Scale Gemonie, by which the 
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culprits were dragged to the prison, or out of it to 
execution. They consist of two apartments, one above 
the other, built with large uncemented stones. There 
is no entrance, except by a small aperture in the upper 
roof, and bya similar hole in the upper floor leading 
to the cell below, without any staircase to either. The 
upper prison is twenty-seven feet long by twenty feet 
wide ; and the lower one, which is elliptical, measures 
twenty feet by ten. The height of the former is four- 
teen feet, and of the latter eleven. In the lower dun- 
geon is a small spring, which is said at Rome to have 
arisen at the command of St. Peter, to enable him to 
baptize his keepers, Processus and Martinianus, with 
forty-seven companions, whom he had converted. They 
also show the pillar to which it is alleged that this 
apostle was bound. The prison itself, with a small 
c 1 in front, is now dedicated to hina; and over it 
is the church of S. Giuseppe de’ Falegnami, built in 
1539. Dr. Burton says that a more horrible place for 
the confinement of a human being can em be con- 
ceived ; and Sallust, iu a passage adduced by him, says 
that, from uncleanness, darkness, and foul smells, its 
appearance was disgusting and terrific. (See Burton’s 
: Dascription of the Antiquities of Rome,’ 1821.) 


THE SYSTEM OF TARTAR TRAVELLING 
IN TURKEY. 


Tue modes of travelling most prevalently adopted in 
any particular country furnish a useful index to the 
social progress of its inhabitants, modified, as it often 
must be, by the physical condition of the surface of the 
land. The saddle. orses of most countries, the mules 
of Spain and of the Alpine districts, the asses of Egypt, 
the innumerable forms of vehicle employed by differ- 
ent nations, the system of posting, that of stage-coaches 
and diligences—all furnish materials for pleasant 
study, in relation to the locomotive transactions of a 
country. wee : 

The system of Tartar travelling in Turkey is not the 
least curious among these various methods, and is per- 
haps little known in England. Much discussion has 
arisen respecting the origin of the name Taéér or 
Tartar. e apply it (in the latter form) to those 
roving bands of horsemen who dwell in central Asia, 
eastward of the Caspian Sea, and who are supposed to 
be derived from the same stock as the modern Turks. 
There is some reason to believe that it is a kind of 

eneral name for a horseman; but be this as it may, 

e term Tatér is applied throughout the Turkish 
empire to a horseman who acts as guide and companion 
to travellers, in a manner unlike anything known in 
the other countries of Europe. Turkey, from the con- 
fines of Hungary and Dalmatia, to those of Persia 
and Arabia, is wretchedly provided with roads. The 
unsettled state of the various provinees, the rapacious 
conduct of the government officers, and the absence of 
commercial enterprise, all conspire to bring about a 
state of things very different indeed from that expe- 
rienced in England. Vehicles are few in number and 
bad in construction ; and therefore the mode of travel- 
ling on horseback is that generally adopted 

ere are three kinds of passports in use in Turkey : 
the teskeré, a simple passport; the bigranti, of a some- 
what higher class; and the firman, which is obtained, 
through the ambassador of the traveller's nation, 
from the sultan. The last-named kind of passport 
gives the right to have a Tatér as travelling com- 
panion and protector, and he is much needed. The post- 
ing sdablishment of Turkey consists of a series of post- 
houses, placed at various distances apart from each 
other, that is, from three to sixteen hours each stage, 
extending along most of the great lines of road through- 
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out the empire. In these post-houses, horses were 
kept originally for the use of government alone, that 
is, for couriers travelling on the business of govern- 
ment. In time, however, this exclusive system was 
relaxed, so as to suit the convenience of such travellers 
as had interest to obtain orders from the local govern- 
ments, or were content to pay an established rate of 
posting. The post-master, or Tatér Aga, is allowed a 
certain fixed sum from the public treasury, in con- 
sideration of which he is required to keep in constant 
readiness a proportionate number of horses ; and these 
are furnished to all government couriers free of charge, 
but to other travellers at the rate of one piastre (about 
twopence halfpenny English) per Turkish hour of 
road for each horse. Although this appears an ex- 
tremely low rate of charge, yet the traveller is obliged 
to have several horses on hire ; one for himself, one for 
a Tatér or companion, one for a soorajee or groom, 
and one or more, according to circumstances, for the 
baggage and provisions. The comforts of an English 
inn are unknown in Turkey ; so that the traveller must 
take with him a somewhat miscellaneous assemblage 
of baggage ; and the services of a soorajee become thus 
necessary on account of the number of horses required. 
When on the road, the soorajee generally takes the lead, 
conducting the baggage-horses ; the traveller follows, 
and the Tataér brings up the rear. 

Such is the general character of this mode of travel- 
ling ; and the arrangements are so made that the tra- 
veller proceeds at a very rapid rate ; indeed by the ex- 

ression “to travel Tatér” is understood in Turkey to 
imply travelling on horseback by day and night with 
only just repose enough to maintain the strength of 
man and horse. The reader may perhaps have met 
with the announcement of a work, three or four years 
ago, under the title of ‘ A Winter’s Journey (Tatar) 
from Constantinople to Teheran,’ by Mr. Baillie Fraser. 
This title can scarcely be understood without previous 
explanation as to the meaning of the word Tatar. In 
the winter of 1833-34, Mr. Fraser received instructions 
from the Foreign Department to prevene for a very 
rapid journey to the courts of Turkey and Persia, in 
which he would have to pass through the entire breadth 
of the Turkish empire. This journey was performed 
on horseback, in company with a Tatar; and the 
horsemen travelled night and day, in cold and wet, 
resting where they could find a Aans or caravanserai, 
and journeying on when no such accommodation was 
athand. Such a journey is called a ‘ Tatar’ journey. 

Although the Turkish empire is here spoken of as 
a whole, yet the provinces of which it consists differ 
much one from another ; those which form the penin- 
sula of Asia Minor being essentially Oriental in their 
general features, whereas those of Moldavia, Walla- 
chia, and Servia, through which the traveller passes in 
going from Vienna to Constantinople, furnish a strange 
mixture of Christian and Mohammedan characteristics. 
Dr. Boué, who travelled through European Turkey 
about five years ago, has given some interesting de- 
tails respecting the Tatér system. Of these courier 
companions he says, “ They form a particular corpo- 
ration, which is much respected, and they are all in- 
scribed in a book, and distributed over the whole em- 
pire, at the residence of every pasha. There they live 
in a house set apart for themselves, called Tartar-han. 

Mr. Fraser spells the word Tatér; but Dr. Boué, 

ariar.} As they are thoroughly acquainted with 
European Turkey, they find friends wherever they go; 
and their being armed with pistols and a long hanger 
always insures them respect, so that the traveller may 
rely on them with confidence. They are in general a 
good sort of people ; and though drinking a great deal 
of brandy, are always sober when on the road, and only 
intemperate when arrived at the end of their journey, 
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or when they have plenty of money, and are in a large 
town. Their pay is pretty high, being ten francs a 
day. . . . In several pashaliks they may be hired at a 
lower rate, even for four or five francs a day, especially 
when they are old or out of service.” 

Mr. Fraser described the dress of his Tatar as being 
curious and picturesque in the extreme; all are, in- 
deed, dressed nearly in thesame way. The dress, besides 
drawers, shirt, and vest, consists first of a jooba, or vest 
with long skirts, the upper part of which sits tightly to 
the shape, while the lower reaches down nearly to the 
heels in petticoat-like folds; the whole being richly 
embroidered with silk of a different colour. Around 
his waist he binds, first, a simple girdle, and then a 
long and handsome silken shawl of various brilliant 
colours; over this, in front, is bound a broad leather 
belt, in which, and in the shawl, are stuck his pistols 


and yataghan, both generally ornamented with silver | more wretched cabin, occupied by dirty and 


and ivory. By a thong or belt across his shoulder is 
suspended his despatch-box, of leather or velvet em- 
broided with silver. 
scarlet cloth or velvet, often embroidered with gold 
and lined with fur, is worn over these; and in case of 
cold or rainy weather, the whole person is enveloped 
in cloaks. So far the dress is elegant and picturesque ; 
but the shulwars, or riding-trowsers, are an odd appen- 
dage. ‘* They consist,” says Mr. Fraser, “ of a petti- 
coat of most prodigious dimensions, with the bottom 
sewed up, leaving two holes for the legs to go through. 
They are fastened round the waist by a running cord, 
and, being pulled up to the knee, where they are tied, 
are suffered to fall down almost to the ground; so that 
a person unaccustomed to them is forced to hold up the 
slack of them as he walks. It isa curious thing to see 
the manner in which a Tatar, as he mounts, stows 
away the multitude of his breeches before him; nor is 
it less curious to see the fashion in which he cords and 
bandages up his legs and feet to keep them from the 
cold, before he draws over all his huge and handsome 
embroidered stockings, which fall down with much stage 
effect over the front of his wide Turkish boots.” Such 
is the customary attire of the men who traverse every 
part of the Turkish empire on horseback, with a cele- 
rity, and a capability of enduring fatigue, not a little 
surprising. Mr. Fraser mentions an instance of this 
m the case of a Tatér whom he met with at Constanti- 
nople, and who had formerly served in that capacity 
under the British consul. When the news of Na- 
poleon’s escape from Elba became known at Constan- 
tinople, the British consul sent this Tatér to Dema- 
veud, a place about sixty miles beyond Teheran, where 
the British envoy to Persia was residing ; the distance 
was nearly two thousand miles, over a mountainous 
country of a most dangerous and rugged kind; yet the 
man traversed it on horseback in seventeen days. 

A few words may here be offered respecting the ac- 
commodation afforded to travellers who proceed on 
this Tatér method. Dr. Boué states that those travel- 
lers who possess the passport called a firman, and who 
are in virtue of it supplied with a Tatar, have a right 
to be put into private lodgings by the Turkish com- 
manders in villages, as well as in towns; in order to 
avoid the inconveniences of lodging in the public hans 
or inns. In these hans, if the traveller can adapt him- 
self te Oriental customs, and is travelling in summer, 
a tolerable share of comfort may be obtained, although 
not such as would satisfy one accustomed only to 
European habits and usages. But as these hans are 
often crowded with people, and as the traveller is 
obliged to eat and sleep in the same room with others, 
it becomes desirable to obtain private lodgings if pos- 
sible. This advantage the frman enables a traveller 


to procure, by the pasha ordering some private family 
or other (generally Christians, in the European pro- 





| widely different, 
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vinces of the empire) to receive the traveller, and to 
provide him with bed and board at a moderate charge. 
The teskeré is a passport of a general kind, enabling 
the traveller to pass whither he may please ; but the 
Jirman specifies the object of the traveller, who thus 


at once gains the confidence of the Turks: for this 


jealous people are ili at ease unless they know the 
“‘who,” the “whence,” and the “ whiiher,” of every 
traveller who stops at their towns and villages. 

The arrangements just alluded to, however, relate 
principally to those travellers who, being of some note 
and station, have gone through the formality of obtain- 
ing a firman, and who are in no particular haste. In 
such a Tatar journey as that of Mr. Fraser, the case is 
For weeks together he stopped only 
when the absolute need of rest compelled, taking up 

L 


| his abode for a few hours in a wretched Aans, or a sti 


A rich jacket, called a kiurk, of | 











) overty- 
stricken tenants, who were often induced to afford the 
required accommodation only by a vigorous applica- 
tion of the Tatir’s whip, for these men exercise a ve 
influential sway in the humble villages through whic 
they pass. 

In no other country of Europe is a system of travel- 
ling followed similar to the Tatér of Turkey. Postil- 
lion, companion, courier, horse patrol, gen-d'armes, 
government messenger, letter-bearer,—none form an 
exact parallel to the Tatar. He combines something 
of nearly all these within himself, and is part of a sys- 
tem found only in the Turkish empire. 





Passing-Bell_—The word ‘ Passing,’ as used here, signifies 


| clearly the same as “departing,” that is, passing from life to 


death. So that even from the name we may gather that it was 
the intention of tolling a passing-bell to pray for the person 
dying, and who was not yet dead. As for tle title of ‘soul-bell,’ 
if that bell is so called which they toll after a person's breath is 
out, and mean by it that it is a call for us to pray for the soul 
of the deceased person, I know not how the Church of England 
can be defended against the charge of those who, in this instance, 
would seem to tax us with praying for the dead. Bourne consi- 
ders the custom as old as the use of bells themselves in Christian 
churches, é.e. about the seventh century. Bede, in his ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical History,’ speaking of the death of the abbess of St. Hilda, tells 
us that one of the sisters of a distant monastery, as she was slee 
ing, thought she heard the well-known sound of that bell whiek 
called them to prayers when any of them had departed this life. 
Bourne thinks the custom originated in the Roman Catholic idea 
of the prevalency of prayers for the dead. The abbess above 
mentioned had no sooner heard this than she raised all the sisters, 
and called them into the church, where she exhorted them to 
pray fervently, and sing a requiem for the soul of their mother, 
The same author contends that this bell, coutrary to the present 
custom, should be tolled before the person’s departure, that good 
men might give him their prayers, adding, that if they do no 
good to the departing sinner, they at least evince the disinterested 
charity of the person that prefers them. I cannot agree with 
Bourne in thinking that the weremony of tolling a bell on this 
occasion was as ancient as the use of bells, which were first in-. 
tended as signals to convene the people to their public deve- 
tions. It has more probably been an after-inveution of supersti- 
tion. Thus praying for the dying was improved upon into pray- 
ing for the dead. Durand, who flourished about the end of 
the twelfth century, tells us, in his ‘Rationale,’ “when any one 
is dying, bells must be tolled, that the people may put up their 
prayers ; twice for a woman and thrice for aman : if for a clergy= 
man, as many times as he had orders; and at the conclusion = 
peal on all the bells, to distinguish the quality of the person for 
whom the people are to put up their prayers, A bell too must 
be rung while the corpse is conducted to church, and during the 
bringing it out of the church to the grave.” This seems to ac- 
count for a custom still preserved in the north of England, or 
making numeral distinctions at the conclusion of this cere- 
mony ; #.e. nine knells for a man, six for a woman, and three fora 
child, which are undoubtedly the vestiges of this ancient injune- 
tion of popery.—Brand’s Popular Antiquities: new edition by 
Sir H. Ellis, 
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Geology of North-Western Ausiralia,—We here remarked a 
very curious circumstance. Several acres of Jand on this ele- 
vated position were nearly covered with lofty isolated sandstone 
pillars of the most grotesque and fantastic shapes, from which 
the imagination might easily have pictured to itself forms 
equally singular and amusing. In one place was a regular un- 
roofed aisle, with a row of —— i, on each vu aot 
another there stood upen a what a to 
of an ancient tahun’ Seoea! etch the tod kad boon knocked 
away. Some of these time-worn columns were covered with 
sweet-smelling c ; while their bases were concealed by a 
dense vegetation, which added much to their very singular ap- 
pearance, The height of two or three which I measured was 
upwards of forty feet; and as the tops of all of them were nearly 
upon the same level, that of the surrounding country must at 
one pried have been as high as their present summits, probably 
much higher. From the top of one of these pillars I surveyed 
the surrounding country, and saw on eyery side proofs of the 
same extensive degradation ; so extensive, indeed, that I found 
it very difficult to account for: but the gurgling of water, which 
T heard beneath me, soon put an end to the state of perplexity in 
which I was involved, for I ascertained that streams were run- 
ning in the earth beneath my feet ; and on descending and creep- 
ing into a fissure in the rocks, I found beneath the surface a 
cavern precisely resembling the remains that existed above 
ground, only that this was roofed, whilst through it ran a small 
stream, which in the rainy season must become a perfect torrent, 
It was now evident to me that ere many years ha elapsed the 
roof would give way, and what now were the buttresses of dark 
atl gloomy caverns would emerge into day, and become columns 
clad in green and resplendent in the bright sunshine. In this 
state they would gradually waste away beneath the ever-during 
influence of atm ric causes; and the material being then 
carried down by the streams through a series of caverns resem- 
bling those of which they once formed a portion, would be 
swept out into the ocean and deposited on sand-banks, to ve 
raised again, at some remote epoch, a new continent, built up 
with the ruins of an ancient world. I subsequently, during the 
season of the heavy rains, remarked the usual character of the 
mountain-streams to be, that they rose at the foot of some little 
elevation, which stood upon a lofty table-land composed of 
sandstone, then flowed in a sandy bed for a short distance, and 
afterwards mysteriously sank in the cracks and crevices made in 
the rocks from atmospheric influences, and did not again re- 
appear until they had reached the foot of the ipice which 
terminated the table-land whence they sprang: here they came 
foan:ing out in a rapid stream, which had undoubtedly worked 
strange havoc in the porous sandstone rocks among which it held 
its subterraneous course. What the amount of sand annually 
carried down from the North-western portion of Australia into 
the ocean may be, we have no means whatever of ascertaining : 
that it is sufficient to form beds of sand of very great magnitude, 
is attested by the existence of and extensive sand- 
banks all along the coast. One single heavy tropical shower of 
only a few hours’ duration washed down, over a plot of ground 
which was planted with barley, a bed of sand nearly five inches 

3 which the succeeding showers again swept off, carrying it 
farther upon its way towards the sea.—Grey's Journals of his 
Expeditions of Discovery. 


Canoes of Guiana.—The canoes which are manufactured by 
the Indians consist of the trunk of a huge tree, which has been 
hollowed out, partly by the axe, partly by the fire. They are 
sometimes from thirty to forty feet long; and are peculiarly 
qualified for these rivers, as they draw but little water, and are 
less subjected to leaking when drawn over cataracts or coming in 
contact with rocks, than if they were constructed of timbers. A 
covering of palm-leaves is substituted for an awning. As the 

of these canoes is seldom more than four feet wide, its 

must be restricted; and the baggage is generally placed in 
sueh a manner that, arrived where a cataract opposes obstacles 
to farther it may be unloaded and carried over land. 
YP hee y canoe, jo Gai- a tho haw ane ONeP: mn in ee © 
vent water from getting into it, two pieces of wood cut 
Scvonling te iis shape ase ited in, which the Indian never fails 
to ornament according to his fashion. The corial narrows to a 
point towards the stern and bow. Like the canoes, they are 
scooped out from the trunk of a tree, and have no *-sel,—which 
indeed would be quite a superfluous as it would be 
soon knocked off by coming in contact with sunken rocks, or 
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when drawn over cataracts. The se, or wood-skin, is a boat 
merely constructed of the bark of atree. It is generally made 
of a single piece of the tough bark of the murianara tree, which 
grows to a very large size. An incision of the length the beat is 
to possess is made in the bark, which is removed from the trunk 
by driving in w : when loosened from the wood, it is kept 
open by cross sticks, and is — at the extremities upon 
two beams, in order to raise parts of the intended boat. 
Vertical incisions, at about two feet apart and a few inches in 
depth, are then made, and the secured afterwards by 


overlapping. It remains for several days exposed to the weather 
is so crank that the 


before it is fit for use. Though the pomnens 

slightest motion, when once in, rs it liable to upset, I have 
seen pakasses among the Tarumas, in the Cuyuwini, with five or 
six Indians in them. Their great advantage is, that being flat, 
they can float where a common corial of the smallest description 
cannot pase and are so light, that in crossing cataracts, one man 
can easily carry his boat on his head. When propelled by one 
man, he squats in the middle and paddles on either side. Great 
care is requisite in stepping in or out of them, as, if upset, they 
sink almost instantly, owing to the great specific gravity of the 
eg bark of which they are built,—Schomburgk's Fishes of 

ana, 


An Experiment.—I once knew a boy who was employed by his 
father to remove all the loose small stones which, from the 
— nature of the ground, had accumulated in the road 

the house. He was to take them up and throw them over 
into the pasture across the way. He soon got tired of picking 
them up one by one, and sat down upon the bank to try to devise 
some better means of accomplishing his work ; he at length con- 
ceived and adopted the following plan :—He set up in the pasture 
a narrow board for a target, or, as boys would call it, a mark, 
and then collecting all the boys in the neighbourhood, he pro- 
posed to them an amusement, which boys are always ready for, 
firing at a mark. I need not say that the stores of ammunition 
in the street were soon exhausted, the boys working for their 
leader when they supposed they were only finding amusement 
for themselves, Here now is experimenting upon the mind: the 
production of useful effect with rapidity and ease, by the inter- 
vention of proper instrumentality ; the conversion, by means of 
a little knowledge of human nature, of that which would have 
otherwise been dull and fatiguing labour, into a most animating 
sport, giving pleasure to twenty instead of tedious labour to 
one.— Abbott's Teacher. 


Indian Mode of Swimming.—The mode of swimming among 
the Mandans, as well as among most of the other tribes, is quite 
different from that practised in those parts of the civilized world 
which I have had the pleasure yet to visit. The Indian, instead 
of parting his hands simultaneously under the chin, and making 
the stroke outward in a horizontal direction, causing thereby a 
serious strain upon the chest, throws his body alternately upon 
the left and the right side, raising one arm entirely above the 
water, and reaching as far forward as he can, to dip it, whilst his 
whole weight and force are spent upon the one that is ing 
under him, and like a paddle propelling him along; whilst this 
arm is making a half circle, and is being raised out of the water 
behind him, the opposite arm is describing a similar arch in the 
air over his head, to be dipped in the water as far as he can reach 
before him, with the hand turned under, forming a sort of bucket, 
to act most effectively as it passes in its turn underneath him. 
By this bold and powerful mode of swimming, which may waut 
the grace that many would wish to see, I am quite sure, from 
the ience I have had, that much of the fatigue and strain 
upon the breast and spine are avoided, and that a man will pre- 
serve his strength his breath much longer in this alternate 
and rolling motion than he can in the usual mode of swimming 
in the polished world.—Catlin's Letters on the North American 


Burial m Asia Minor.—The outward marss of respect are 
scarcely visible in their buria)-grounds, little more being left to 
mark the place of interment than © row of stones, indicating the 

form of the grave; but a pipe or chimney, generally 
pom of wood or ome mware, rises a few inches above the 
ground, and communicates with the c beneath; and down 
this tube libations are poured by the friends of be deceased to 
the attendant spirit of the dead. The custom of hiring women 
to mourn with cries and howlings, is also retained by the modern 
Greeks at their funerals. —Fellows's Asia Minor. 





